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1882. he let the  murderers  go  free,   and   a   gang   of

desperate men waited for him on the platform.
If he had carried out his intention, he would un-
doubtedly have been killed. At the suggestion of
his private secretary, made in perfect unconscious-
ness of the grim reality, he took an earlier train,
dined at Kingstown, and escaped death. On his

April 22. arrival in London he found that the Cabinet were
willing to communicate with Parnell through Mr.
Chamberlain, and that he himself was practically
superseded. Mr. ParnelTs Arrears Bill, which was
in Mr. Redmond's hands, came on for second
reading two days after its author's return to Kil-
mainham, and Mr. Gladstone himself, though
declining to vote for it as it stood, acknowledged
in a sympathetic speech the duty of legislating for
the smaller tenants. Two days later the resignation
of Lord Cowper, which had been for some time
rumoured, was announced, and the President
of the Council, Lord Spencer, who had been
Viceroy in Mr. Gladstone's first Government, was

ment appointed to succeed him. Lord Cowper had long
been anxious to rid himself of an irksome office, in
which he had neither responsibility nor power. He
had not even been consulted about the arrest of
Parnell, which occurred during his absence from
Ireland, and Forster treated him as the Mayors of
the Palace treated the Merovingian Kings. With
Lord Spencer, a Cabinet Minister, as Viceroy,
things would be very different; and though
Forster is said to have been anxious for the
change,1 it considerably diminished his importance
in the public eye. Meanwhile the communications
were proceeding, and a crisis was at hand. Parnell
had already sent to Mr. Chamberlain through Mr.
McCarthy his opinion that the arrears should be
settled by a gift, not by a loan, and that lease-

1 Reid's Life of Forster, ii. 423-424.